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to domestic problems.— In April protests from the Japanese govern- 
ment led to a modification of the Burnett immigration bill (see infra. 
p. 26), the original bill having provided for the exclusion of Japanese 
subjects. — On July 26 it was announced that a treaty was being nego- 
tiated with Denmark for the sale of the Danish West Indies, the price 
being given as $25,000,000. — On October 17 the Brazilian Chamber of 
Deputies approved by a vote of 103 to 5 the arbitration treaty signed 
in May, 1915, by the A. B. C. Powers. — In July an arbitration treaty 
was signed by the Argentine foreign minister and the Spanish minister 
at Buenos Ayres. — In March, action was brought by Costa Rica against 
Nicaragua for violating Costa-Rican rights in the canal-route treaty 
with the United States. The decision of the Central American court 
of justice, as handed down on May 5, was favorable to Costa Rica. — 
An unconfirmed report in July announced the formation of a secret 
alliance against Colombia and Ecuador by Venezuela and Peru, as the 
result of boundary disputes. — Border raids and alleged mistreatment 
of Mexicans in Guatemala gave rise to disputes between Mexico and 
Guatemala during the spring, but in June the Mexican foreign minister 
announced that all ill-feeling between the two countries had been dis- 
sipated and friendly relations resumed. — Mexican labor leaders from 
the state of Yucatan proclaimed their intention in July of touring 
Latin America in the interest of a proposed Pan-American Federation 
of Labor, which might very materially contribute to the stabilization 
of international relations as well as to the welfare of labor. 

III. THE UNITED STATES 
THE ADMINISTRATION. — The changed attitude of the administra- 
tion in the matter of national defence was evidenced in the recommenda- 
tions of the navy and war departments. Secretary Daniels urged the 
expenditure, over a period of five years, of more than $500,000,000, this 
being about a third of the amount which the general board of the navy 
considered necessary for a six-years' program. Secretary Garrison recom- 
mended an enlargement of the regular army, the creation of a " continental 
army" 400,000 strong and the expenditure in four years of $80,000,000 
on coast defences and $104,000,000 on reserve material. These proposals 
were fully endorsed by President Wilson in his message of December 7 
(see infra, p. 23); and in numerous addresses he sought to explain their 
necessity and to enlist a popular support which would bring pressure to 
bear upon Congress. Late in January he visited important cities in the 
Middle West. His language grew more and more emphatic. In Cleve- 
land he declared that the country must prepare "as effectively and promptly 
as possible," because he could not tell what another day would bring forth. 
In St. Louis he said : " Speaking with all solemnity, I assure you there is 
not a day to be lost. . . . This month should not go by without something 
decisive being done." Upon his return from the west, however, and per- 
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haps because of his observations there, the President began to modify his 
views. When Secretary Garrison announced that he could not accept or 
acquiesce in the acceptance of the project to drop the official plan and to 
federalize the National Guard instead ("unjustifiable imperilling of the 
nation's safety "), the President replied : "lam not yet convinced." Be- 
cause of disagreement on the military program and on the subject of 
Philippine independence, Garrison resigned on February 10. Henry S. 
Breckenridge, the assistant secretary, resigned at the same time. A month 
later Newton D. Baker, formerly mayor of Cleveland, was appointed 
secretary of war. — The annual report of the postmaster-general showed 
decreased revenues of $2 1,000,000, but departmental economies reduced 
the deficit to $11,000,000. — For the first ten months of the fiscal year the 
income of the government showed a marked increase over 191 5, this in- 
cluding $26,000,000 more derived from the income tax. In spite of the 
growth of prohibition in the states collections on distilled spirits increased 
by $10,000,000. — Several important recommendations were made in the 
annual report of the secretary of commerce. In view of the destructive 
and unfair competition to be expected after the war, he favored, not in- 
creased customs duties, but an amendment to the Clayton anti-trust act. 
This amendment was embodied in a special revenue bill (see infra, p. 25). 
The law should also be modified so as to permit the combination of busi- 
ness firms for the purposes of foreign trade. — During the year 191 5 the 
foreign commerce of the United States showed an excess of exports over 
imports amounting to $1,772,309, 538. During the first nine months of the 
fiscal year 1916, exports amounted to almost $3,000,000,000, being fifty per 
cent greater than in any corresponding period. — In January a special board 
of inquiry at the port of New York refused to admit Mrs. Emmeline Pank- 
hurst, the English suffragist ; this decision was overruled by the department 
of labor on the ground that Mrs. Pankhurst's offences had been political in 
character (see Record of December, 1913, p. 715). In July Cypriano 
Castro, former president of Venezuela, was detained at the same port and 
afterwards allowed to enter (see Record of June, 1913, p. 356). — Among 
the appointments made by the President were the following : Louis D. 
Brandeis as associate justice of the Supreme Court ; John Hessin Clarke as 
associate justice of the Supreme Court ; James Hay as judge of the court 
of claims ; Abram I. Elkus as ambassador to Turkey ; David R. Francis 
as ambassador to Russia ; Henry P. Fletcher as ambassador to Mexico ; 
Joseph H. Shea as ambassador to Chile. — The Panama Canal was reopened 
to general traffic on April 15. 

CONGRESS.— The first session of the sixty-fourth Congress opened on 
December 6. The President's message, read before a joint assembly of 
the houses, laid emphasis upon the necessity of large naval and military 
increase. It recommended that the regular army be brought to a strength 
of 142,000 and supplemented by a force of 400,000 "disciplined citizens" 
raised in increments of 133,000 throughout a period of three years, this 
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citizen force to receive for three years an annual training of about two 
months and to constitute a reserve for three years thereafter. It recom- 
mended a comprehensive five-year program which would create a navy 
1 * fitted to our needs and worthy of our traditions. ' ' Provision should be 
made in the first year for the construction of two battleships, two battle- 
cruisers, three scout cruisers, five fleet submarines, twenty-five coast sub- 
marines and other vessels. In view of the proposed expenditures on 
armaments the treasury would face an enormous deficit in 191 7. This 
should be met by extending the emergency revenue bill, maintaining the 
tax on sugar, and levying new taxes on automobiles, gasoline, bank-checks 
etc. The President again urged Congress to enact, with some modifica- 
tions, the ship-purchase bill which had passed the House of Representatives 
in February (Record of June, 191 5, p. 356) and which would help to restore 
' ' our commercial independence on the seas ' ' ; and the bills reorganizing 
government in the Philippines and Porto Rico. Referring to the European 
war, the President held that the government had discharged its manifest 
duty in standing apart " studiously neutral ," and that at the close of the war 
the self-governing nations of America would be "of infinite service." In 
their neutrality they had become conscious of a new and more vital com- 
munity of interest. Among them the Monroe Doctrine was a matter of co- 
operation and mutual support. Laws were needed to deal with citizens of 
foreign birth who had made " the gravest threats against our national peace 
and safety." They had plotted to destroy property, conspired against the 
neutrality of the government and ' ' sought to pry into every confidential 
transaction of the government ", to serve foreign interests. — In developing 
the scheme of army reorganization the two houses set to work inde- 
pendently. On March 23 the House adopted one measure by a vote of 
402 to 2; on April 18 the Senate adopted another measure without the 
formality of a roll-call. The chief points of difference were that the Senate 
fixed the strength of the regular army at 250,000, as against 140,000 in the 
House bill, and provided for a volunteer army consisting of not more than 
600 men for each Congressional district and paid at army rates while in 
training camp. The law of June 3, while making no provision for a 
volunteer or • * continental army, ' ' arranged that the government should 
pay all the expenses of citizens who attend summer training camps. It 
fixed the maximum peace strength of the regular army at 175,000 (which 
may be increased by executive order to nearly 220,000) and the term of 
enlistment at seven years, three with the colors and four in the reserve. 
The most important feature of the law, however, is the ' ' federalizing ' ' of 
the national guard and the increasing of its strength to 425,000 men. 
Henceforth the national guard must conform to the physical qualifications 
and discipline applied to the regular army, undergo just twice the aggregate 
period of annual training formerly required and enlist for a period of six 
years, the last three years being passed in reserve. Officers are to be 
appointed by examining boards. In order to stimulate recruiting and 
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enforce discipline both officers and men will receive federal pay. When 
authorized by Congress (and Congress gave such authority in June) the 
President may draft the national guard into federal service in American or 
foreign territory. — The naval bills adopted by the two houses differ widely. 
The House bill provides for five battle-cruisers. The Senate bill provides 
for four battleships and four battle-cruisers as the first step in a three-year 
program which contemplates the building of twenty-six capital ships and 
many submarines. If the secretary of the navy believes that agreements 
and understandings deprive the government of free competition in letting 
contracts, he may build any of these ships in improved navy yards. On 
July 26 it was announced that the President desired the House to accept 
the Senate bill. — Under new laws the number of cadets at West Point had 
been doubled and the number of cadets at Annapolis increased by 540. 
Money was appropriated to enlarge the facilities of the navy yards at 
Brooklyn and Mare Island so as to permit the construction of large battle- 
ships. — In conformity with the President's wishes Congress extended the 
life of the emergency revenue bill for another year and suspended indefi- 
nitely the free-sugar clause of the Underwood tariff. On July io, by a 
vote of 240 to 140, the House adopted a special revenue bill. Under its 
terms the income-tax rates are materially increased ; taxes are imposed on 
inheritances of more than $ 50, 000, on the manufacture of munitions and 
on imported dye-stuffs ; a tariff commission of six members is created ; and 
precautions taken against the sale of foreign articles at less than their 
market value when the intention is to injure an American industry or to 
prevent its establishment or to monopolize or restrain commerce in such 
articles. — For the Philippine bill see infra, p. 37. — A law of July author- 
izes the expenditure, over a period of five years, of $85,000,000 in the 
construction of good roads. This money is to be distributed among the 
states and spent under adequate engineering supervision. — A law of July 
1 7 establishes a farmers' loan board of five members who will supervise a 
system of rural credits and direct the operations of twelve land-loan banks. 
Money will be lent at reasonable rates and for long periods under a system 
of gradual repayment. — In May Congress appropriated $42,000,000 for 
river and harbor improvements. The bill met with opposition in the 
Senate where a filibuster was maintained for four weeks under the leader- 
ship of Senator Kenyon and Senator Husting. The former's substitute 
proposal reducing the amount to $20,000,000 and giving the secretary of 
war control over its expenditure on maintenance work was lost by only 
fourteen votes. — A bill prohibiting the interstate shipment of the products- 
of child labor passed the House on February 2, the vote being 337 to 46. 
In spite of the pressure which the President exerted on the Senate, he 
could not hasten favorable action by that body. Senators from cotton 
states condemned the bill as unconstitutional. — The ship purchase bill passed 
the House on May 20 by a vote of 211 to 161, only twelve Republicans 
supporting it. It provides for a shipping board of seven members who 
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have drastic powers to regulate sea transportation by preventing illegal 
combinations and discriminatory rates. The board is authorized to spend 
#50,000,000 on the purchase of ships and, if they are not leased and 
operated by private capital, to form a joint-stock company with the gov- 
ernment as principal stockholder. The functions of the board are to 
cease five years after the close of the European war. — On March 30, by a 
vote of 308 to 87, the House adopted the Burnett immigration bill which 
imposes a literacy test and other restrictions (such as the increase of the 
head tax from $4 to $8), these being designed to prevent the influx of 
undesirable aliens after the war. On July 31 the Senate Democrats decided 
to postpone action upon the bill. — The House adopted on January 8 a bill 
which would open non-navigable ■water power sites to private enterprise 
under fifty-year leases. This bill had the support of Secretary Lane. On 
the other hand conservationists condemned a bill passed by the Senate on 
March 8. This provides for the development of water power on navigable 
streams under fifty-year licenses issued by the secretary of war, the govern- 
ment being permitted to take possession at the end of that period only 
after making fair allowance for lands, rights and other property. — On 
December 4 the Senate Democrats, by a vote of 40 to 3, rejected a pro- 
posed change in the rule under which the Senate could terminate obstruc- 
tion after two days of debate. On May 15, by a vote of 42 to 36, the 
Senate rejected the nomination of George Rublee as a member of the 
Federal Trade Commission. For its action in the case of Justice Brandeis 
see infra, p. 26. — On June 20 the House of Representatives ordered the 
sergeant-at-arms to apprehend and bring to the bar of the House on a 
charge of contempt H. Snowden Marshall, federal district attorney at New 
York. In a letter to its chairman Mr. Marshall had impugned the motives 
of a sub-committee which had investigated his official conduct with a view 
to impeachment proceedings, this investigation having occurred at the 
instance of Congressman Buchanan whose indictment for conspiracy Mr. 
Marshall had procured. — For other proceedings in Congress see "The 
United States and the European War ", supra, pp. 14-18. 

THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY. — On January 2 Joseph Rucker Lamar, 
associate justice of the Supreme Court, died at the age of 58. Presi- 
dent Wilson nominated as his successor Louis D. Brandeis of Massa- 
chusetts. This nomination was made on January 28; but such deter- 
mined opposition developed that confirmation was delayed till June 1. 
Forty-four Democrats and three Republicans voted in the affirmative; 
21 Republicans and one Democrat in the negative. — Charles Evans 
Hughes, nominated as Republican candidate for the presidency (see 
infra, p. 31), resigned from the court on June 10; and on July 14 John 
Hessin Clarke of Ohio was nominated to fill the vacancy. — Among the 
important decisions of the Supreme Court were the following. The 
provision in the Corporation Tax Act limiting interest deductions to 
an amount of the indebtedness not exceeding the capital stock is not 
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an arbitrary classification denying due process of law under the Fifth 
Amendment (Anderson v. Forty-Two Broadway Co., 239 U. S. 69). 
The restrictions on alienation of Choctaw allotments under the act of 
July 1, 1902, does not violate the Fifth Amendment (Williams v. John- 
son, 239 U. S. 414). The Shirley Amendment to the Food and Drug Act 
is not unconstitutional under the Fifth Amendment for uncertainty 
(Seven Cases v. United States, 239 U. S. 510). The mere location by 
the secretary of war of a harbor line does not amount to a taking of 
property within the line or its appropriation to public use; nor does a 
taking result from the request of an officer of the United States to a 
riparian owner to vacate, if such request is neither acceded to nor en- 
forced (Willink v. United States, 240 U. S. 572). The imposition of an 
inheritance tax by the state in which the donor resided is not unconsti- 
tutional as depriving the beneficiaries of their property without due 
process of law (Bullen v. State of Wisconsin, 240 U. S. 625). The stat- 
ute of North Dakota requiring lard when not sold in bulk to be put up 
in pails, is not unconstitutional as depriving the sellers of their property 
without due process of law (Armour & Co. v. State of North Dakota, 
240 U. S. 510). The trading-stamp-license statute of Washington is 
not unconstitutional under the due-process or equal-protection pro- 
vision of the Fourteenth Amendment (Pitney v. State of Washington, 
240 U. S. 387). A distinction in legislation does not deny equal pro- 
tection of the laws if any state of facts can be conceived that will 
sustain it. A classification based on differences between a business 
using and one not using trading coupons and stamps is not so arbitrary 
as to deny equal protection of the law (Rast v. Van Deman & Lewis, 
240 U. S. 342). An ordinance requiring a railway company to pave 
with asphalt the space between its tracks and one foot on each side is 
not a violation of the equal-protection provision of the Fourteenth 
Amendment (Southern Wisconsin Ry. v. Madison, 240 U. S. 457). The 
statute of the state of Washington, 1007, concerning trading stamps 
properly enacted in the exercise of the police power of the state is 
not unconstitutional under the Federal Constitution as to denying equal 
protection of the law, or depriving merchants of their property with- 
out due process of law (Tanner v. Little, 240 U. S. 369). The statute 
of Florida requiring every able-bodied man within its jurisdiction to 
work during each year for six ten-hour days on public roads within 
the county of his residence, and imposing penalties for wilful failure 
so to do, is not unconstitutional as contrary to the due-process pro- 
vision of the Fourteenth Amendment (Butler v. Perry, 240 U. S. 329). 
The equal protection of the laws is not denied to the owners of prop- 
erty assessed in a supplemental curative proceeding for benefits from 
the widening of a street (St. Louis & K. C. L. Co. v. Kansas City, 36 
S. Ct. Rep. 647). The federal Income Tax Act is not unconstitutional 
under the due-process provision (Brushaber v. Union Pacific R. R. Co., 
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240 U. S. 1; Dodge v. Brady, 240 U. S. 122). The provisions in the 
Income Tax Act requiring appeal to the commissioner of internal rev- 
enue after payment of taxes and giving right to sue only after his 
refusal to refund does not violate due process of law (Dodge v. Os- 
born, 240 U. S. 118). 

STATE AFFAIRS. — On January 1 prohibition of the sale of liquor 
became effective in seven states : Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Washington. In Iowa, where prohibition depended not 
on constitutional amendment but upon an act of the legislature, a test case 
has been brought before the courts. In South Dakota, on April 19, four- 
teen towns and cities went dry. State-wide prohibition was defeated in Ver- 
mont on March 7. In the Louisiana primaries the gubernatorial candidate 
favorable to prohibition was defeated. — On November 1 the United States 
Supreme Court held unconstitutional the Arizona anti-alien law, this law 
requiring that where more than five persons are employed 80 per cent of 
them must be qualified electors or citizens. The court did not consider it 
necessary to examine treaty rights, but based its decision upon the " equal 
protection of the laws" clause of the fourteenth amendment. Justice 
McReynolds alone dissented. — A woman suffrage amendment was defeated 
by the voters of Iowa on June 5. In New York the legislature adopted an 
amendment for submission in the November elections. In Maryland, on 
February 23, the house rejected a proposed constitutional amendment which 
the Senate had passed, while in Oklahoma the senate committee shelved a 
proposed amendment adopted by the house. — On May 25 a Massachusetts 
law went into effect designed to prevent misstatements in advertising. In 
the same month the legislature passed an income-tax law. — The Michigan 
legislature passed in April a mothers' pension bill providing for a maximum 
payment of $40 a month. On March 1 the state supreme court upheld the 
validity of a two-cent railroad fare statute. — In July the Minnesota supreme 
court held that policemen and firemen are employees within the meaning 
of the workmen's compensation act, their dependents being entitled to 
recover in case they are killed while performing their duties. — In June a 
Mississippi law went into effect making it illegal to print, post or circulate 
any kind of liquor advertisements. In April the legislature adopted a con- 
stitutional amendment providing for the initiative and referendum. — In 
February the New Jersey supreme court upheld a law requiring the rail- 
roads to furnish free transportation to state officials. Before adjourning on 
March 29 the legislature passed 2 1 measures over the veto of Governor 
Fielder ; one of these compels the railroads to abolish annually at least 
one grade crossing for each thirty miles of track. — The New York legisla- 
ture provided that school children over eight should receive compulsory 
physical training and that out of school all boys between 16 and 19 not 
regularly employed should receive military training. Warden Osborne of 
Sing Sing prison was indicted in December on charges of perjury, immor- 
ality and mismanagement. His acquittal and reappointment justified the 
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general public confidence in his integrity and the suspicion that question- 
able motives lay behind the proceedings. Governor Whitman removed 
John B. Riley who as superintendent of prisons had been working at cross- 
purposes with Mr. Osborne. — In February the South Carolina legislature 
passed a bill forbidding the employment of children under 14 in mines or 
factories. — On' June 5 the attorney -general of Virginia asked the United 
States Supreme Court to issue a writ of execution directing its officers to 
levy upon the property of West Virginia in order to satisfy the $13,000,000 
judgment of the court. (See last Record, p. 717.) 

MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. — In the election of April 4, Chicago Democrats 
were successful in twenty -four of the 35 wards, this result reflecting the 
public attitude toward Mayor Thompson. Shortly before the election all 
women's civic organizations united in an arraignment of his administration. 
— Under an ordinance of Columbus, Ohio, a 25-cent gas rate became 
effective on June 12 ; pending a decision by the public service commission, 
however, the company continues to charge the old rate, the difference to 
be refunded in case the ordinance is upheld. — On May 9, Denver citizens 
voted to abolish commission government. Former Mayor Robert W. 
Speer was elected to his old position. — In June Duluth voters adopted a 
measure closing all saloons from July 1, 191 7. — East Cleveland, Ohio, 
adopted the city-manager plan of government on June 6. — Republicans 
regained control of the Hartford city government in the elections of April 
4. — Indictments were returned in July against members of the city govern- 
ment of Haverhill, Massachusetts, for failure to suppress an unlawful 
assembly in April, riots having occurred in connection with an anti- 
Catholic address. — On April 4 a Republican, George H. Edwards, defeated 
the Democratic mayor of Kansas City who was standing for re-election. 
The acting chief of police and two police commissioners were sent to jail 
for contempt of court, they having ignored writs of habeas corpus issued in 
the case of electors who had been arrested apparently to prevent their 
voting. In June specialists were employed to survey the city government 
in view of the framing of a new charter. — In Los Angeles a proposed 
charter (the third to be submitted in four years) was rejected on June 6 by a 
vote of 30,839 to 23,562. — On April 4 D. W. Hoan, socialist, was elected 
mayor of Milwaukee. — In Nashville indictments were returned in July 
against three former officials (the comptroller, treasurer and auditor) who 
were charged with larceny, embezzlement, and receiving stolen and embez- 
zled goods (see last Record, p. 717). — On December 6 Governor Whitman 
removed Edward E. McCall, chairman of the public service commission in 
New York city, because he had retained ownership of stock in a corpora- 
tion subject to his supervision. Various irregularities in the conduct of 
other commissioners were revealed by a public inquiry. Revelations of 
police corruption led in July to the indictment of five members of the force 
on the charge of extortion. These men were accused of collecting money 
from disorderly houses and promising protection in return. Later in the 
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month the district attorney indicated that his investigation would go further 
and establish an illicit connection between the police and gambling resorts. 
An epidemic of infantile paralysis had, by the end of July, resulted in 841 
deaths, the cases numbering 3964. The proposal to erect a garbage-dis- 
posal plant on Staten Island aroused local resistance, residents not only 
appealing to the governor and the courts, but resorting to violence as well. 
Investigation of charitable institutions maintained by religious bodies, but 
subsidized by the city, exposed many instances of mismanagement and 
neglect. This exposure irritated Roman Catholics. On May 23 Mayor 
Mitchel, himself a Catholic, declared publicly that several priests had con- 
spired to wreck his administration and defeat the ends of justice. He laid 
before the district attorney evidence which appeared to show that perjury 
and other crimes had been committed by the priests. — In June the city 
manager of Newburg, New York, was removed on the charge of inefficiency 
and incompetence.— In St. Louis a strike of garbage collectors lasted six 
weeks in the month of June. Because of the menace to health the city 
gave way, procuring legislation which increased the pay of the men from 
$50 to $65 a month. — On July 22 six persons were killed and some 40 
injured by the explosion of a bomb in San Francisco while a preparedness 
parade was passing. — On March 16 a court decision upheld an ordinance 
reducing by five per cent the price of gas in Springfield, Illinois. — The 
mayor of Toledo was indicted on December 28 on the charge of accepting 
a bribe. 

THE NATIONAL PARTY CONVENTIONS— The pre-convention 
campaign within the Republican and Democratic parties lacked the elements 
of excitement and bitterness which had been so marked in 191 2. The 
Democrats had only one candidate. In spite of the specific one-term dec- 
laration of 191 2, not a voice was raised against the renomination of Presi- 
dent Wilson. When the Democratic convention met at St. Louis on June 14, 
therefore, he was renominated by acclamation, as was also Vice-President 
Marshall. No sign of cleavage appeared in the convention. Mr. Bryan, who, 
though not a delegate, was invited to address the gathering, gave unstinted 
praise to President Wilson and his followers in Congress. — The peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the Republican party, on the other hand, brought forward many 
candidates. Most of these were favorite sons: Brumbaugh of Pennsylvania; 
Benton of Ohio ; Cummins of Iowa ; DuPont of Delaware ; Fairbanks of 
Indiana ; LaFollette of Wisconsin ; Sherman oi Illinois ; Weeks of Massa- 
chusetts. Three others, Elihu Root, Theodore Roosevelt and Justice 
Hughes, had a nation-wide following. In making its choice the party 
had to consider above everything else the necessity of repairing the 
damage of 191 2 by fixing upon a man whom the Progressives would sup- 
port. The latter desired fusion ; they arranged to have their convention 
meet at the same time and place as the Republican convention, that is, at 
Chicago on June 7 ; and they hoped to have Roosevelt accepted by the 
Republicans. Although Mr. Roosevelt would not fight for the nomination, 
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he made it plain that he desired to lead a reunited party on a platform 
which would emphasize * ' Americanism ' ' and ' ' preparedness. " In a 
series of notable speeches delivered in the Middle West he denounced 
German-American intrigues and the supine attitude of the administration 
towards Germany and Mexico. He dictated, in fact, the questions which 
were to figure most prominently in the presidential campaign. Mr. Root, ad- 
dressing the New York state convention, showed himself fully in accord 
with these views. He and other eminent Republicans became reconciled 
to their former chief. Alarmed by the rapid growth of Roosevelt sentiment, 
certain '* Old Guard ' ' leaders now turned to Justice Hughes, who had taken 
no part in the controversies of 191 2 and who had been a progressive gov- 
ernor ; and although Hughes refused to make any pronouncement on polit- 
ical issues while a member of the Supreme Court and, like Root and 
Roosevelt, would not permit his name to be used in the primaries, his 
strength with the party steadily increased. Striking evidence of his popu- 
larity was given in Vermont and Oregon, the two states in which his name 
appeared upon the ballot. Until the convention met on June 7, however, 
there was no means of predicting accurately the outcome. Under new 
rules the convention included 985 delegates ; each state was entitled to 
four delegates at large, one for each Congressional district and an additional 
delegate for each district where the Republicans had cast more than 7500 
votes in 1908, the representation of the South being thereby considerably 
reduced. On the .first ballot Hughes received 253 votes, Weeks 105, 
Root 103, Cummins 85, Burton 77, Fairbanks 74, Sherman 66, Roosevelt 
65 ; on the second ballot Hughes received 328 ; on the third 949 and the 
nomination. On the same day, June 10, Charles W. Fairbanks was nom- 
inated for the vice-presidency. Justice Hughes, resigning immediately 
from the Supreme Court, accepted the nomination in a brief statement 
which assailed * ' the weak and vacillating course which has been taken 
with regard to Mexico. ' ' In his formal speech of acceptance delivered in 
New York on July 1, he criticised with the same severity the weak position 
taken in the controversies with European powers ; but care seems to have 
been taken to give no offence to German-Americans. Shortly afterwards 
he declared himself favorable to the establishment of woman suffrage by 
an amendment to the national constitution. — Meanwhile the Progressives 
had assembled in great enthusiasm prepared to nominate Roosevelt by 
acclamation and to confront the Republicans with the alternative of accept- 
ing him or courting defeat. The party managers, who from the first had 
looked forward to an accommodation with the Republicans, had difficulty in 
preventing immediate action. A joint committee, appointed by the two 
conventions, conferred for two days ; but since the Republicans believed 
that Roosevelt would not run on a third ticket and that the Progressives 
would finally accept Hughes, they refused to make concessions. The Pro- 
gressives, seeing no hope of compromise, proceeded to nominate Roosevelt 
for the presidency and John M. Parker of Louisiana for the vice-presidency ; 
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but when the former declined the nomination, the national committee, on 
June 26, endorsed Hughes. By some party leaders this action was de- 
nounced as a betrayal. State organizations fell to pieces in angry disagree- 
ment. On July 29 the dissatisfied faction determined to hold a conference 
at Chicago and consider their future line of action. It seemed probable 
that a considerable number of Progressives would support the Democratic 
ticket. — In March the Socialist party nominated Allan L. Benson ; in May 
the Socialist Labor party nominated Arthur E. Reimer ; in June the Pro- 
hibition party nominated J. Frank Hanly ; in July the New American party 
nominated William Sulzer. — A National Women's Party, organized in June, 
held a conference in Colorado Springs on August 10 and determined the 
course it would pursue during the campaign. 

THE PARTT PLATFORMS. — Foreign relations and the protection ot 
American rights naturally assumed a prominent place in both Democratic 
and Republican platforms. The latter, asserting that the Administration 
had "destroyed our influence abroad and humiliated us in our own eyes," 
demanded ' ' a firm, consistent and courageous foreign policy ' ' in place of 
shifty expedients and phrase-making. It condemned in scathing terms 
the failure ' ' to. discharge the duty of this country ' ' in Mexico ; the Repub- 
licans would give to citizens in Mexico and on the border ' ' adequate and 
absolute protection in their lives, liberty and property." To maintain 
peace and the security of the people there must be a "sufficient and 
effective ' ' regular army, a ' * drilled and disciplined ' ' reserve, and a navy 
' ' so thoroughly ready and prepared that no enemy can gain command of 
the sea." The Democratic platform approved the President's Mexican 
policy and held that intervention should be undertaken as a last resort if at 
all. It declared that American citizens should be protected in their rights 
not only at home but abroad. To ensure "absolute freedom of life and 
policy " there must be " a fully adequate army," an "adequate reserve of 
citizens trained to arms," "the fullest development of sea-coast defense," 
and a navy equal to ' ' the tasks which the United States hopes and expects 
to take part in performing." Strangely enough, while the Democrats 
denounced the conspiracies which had been formed in the interest of foreign 
governments, the Republicans remained silent on that point. Neither 
party showed any disposition to discuss European complications in a way 
which would alienate the German- American vote. — On the tariff the differ- 
ence between the two parties was better defined, both holding to their 
traditional policies, although the Democrats admitted that ' ' tariff rates are 
necessarily subject to change to meet changing conditions ' ' and the Repub- 
licans would take measures to prevent "undue exactions" by monopolies 
or trusts. Both favored the appointment of a permanent tariff commission. 
— In regard to the Philippines the cleavage was equally emphatic, the 
Democrats endorsing the Jones bill (see infra, p. 37) and the Republicans 
insisting that "to leave our task half done would break our pledges, impair 
our prestige among nations and imperil what has already been accom- 
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plishcd." — Both favored the development of a merchant marine, the 
Democrats praising the administration bill then before Congress (see supra, 
p. 25) and the Republicans condemning it and demanding subsidies to 
private owners. — Both recognized the necessity of budget reform. The 
Democrats would have all appropriation bills controlled by a single com- 
mittee of the House, the Republicans would follow the recommendations of 
President Taft. Both expressed approval of woman suffrage, but agreed 
that the matter should be left to state action. —In regard to conservation 
and labor legislation there was also substantial agreement, the Democrats, 
however, being more explicit. One recommendation of the Republican 
platform deserves particular emphasis : in view of the fact that interstate 
and intrastate transportation have become so interwoven, exclusive control 
of it should be given to the federal government by legislation or by consti- 
tutional amendment. The Democratic platform also touched on certain 
subjects which were ignored by the Republicans. It advocated retirement 
pensions for federal employees ; such federal control of the Mississippi 
River as would prevent the recurrence of disastrous floods ; and a reform 
of the rules of procedure in the Senate, this evidently implying restriction 
of the freedom of debate. 

THE TRUST PROBLEM AND THE RAILROADS. — The govern- 
ment suit against eleven former directors of the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford railroad for conspiring to monopolize New England transpor- 
tation facilities continued from October 1 3 to January 1 o. The jury acquitted 
six of them and disagreed in the cases of the remaining five, who will be 
placed on trial again. The government asked for the dismissal of indict- 
ments found against six other directors who were to have been tried sepa- 
rately, the reason being that they became connected with the railroad sub- 
sequently to the commission of certain acts condemned by the government. 
On June 24, after three years and four months of litigation, the federal 
district court at New York ordered the dissolution of the Corn Products 
Refining Company as a combination in restraint of trade. The plan for 
dissolution will be framed by the federal trade commission and submitted 
to the court for approval. — The federal district court at Baltimore, on Feb- 
ruary 22, while refusing to order the dissolution of the American Can 
Company, decided to retain the bill filed against it and thus facilitate action 
by the government in case of any future abuses. The court held that the 
company • ' had its origin in unlawful acts and thereby acquired a power 
which may be harmful and the acquisition of which in any event was con- 
trary to the policy of Congress as embodied in the statute," but that "it 
for some time past has used that power on the whole rather for weal than 
for woe." On April 21 the United States circuit court of appeals, sitting 
at Chicago, found that the Quaker Oats Company had formed no combina- 
tion or conspiracy in restraint of trade.— On March 16 the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company was convicted on 27 counts of soliciting and receiving 
rebates from the Central Railroad of New Jersey. — On December 1 1 the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission allowed increases of railroad passenger 
rates in eleven western states. The commission ruled, in July, that the 
New York Telephone Company was justified in charging a higher rate for 
a long-distance call than the aggregate of two local calls covering the same 
distance. It declined to express an opinion on the right of the company 
to withhold service from a subscriber who had declined to pay the higher 
charge. 

LABOR AND CAPITAL. — Labor agitations which had been so 
numerous and so successful in 1915 (see last Record, p. 720) continued 
during the first half of the next year. Conditions remained as they had 
been: the pressure of higher living expenses and the desire to share in a 
prosperity created by the war. In the first two months of the year more 
than a million workers demanded an eight-hour day and higher wages. 
The eight-hoar day was given particular prominence by the American 
Federation of Labor. ■ ' We recommend, ' ' ran one of its circulars, ' ' that 
all wage-earners unite and make common cause for the attainment of this 
economic, social, political and moral boon at the earliest possible day." 
Corporations in all parts of the country granted ■wage increases without 
waiting for compulsion to be applied. The increase usually amounted to 
ten per cent, as in the case of the cotton mills and the steel mills, the 
copper mines and shipyards. The United States Steel Corporation granted 
two ten-per-cent increases, the first on February 1 , the second on May 1 . 
Strikes were numerous, however, especially where shorter hours were con- 
cerned. — The coal miners were the largest group of laborers to formulate 
new demands. On January 28 the convention of the United Mine Workers 
of America, at Indianapolis, resolved to urge large wage increases (20 per 
cent in some cases) in the bituminous mines and to support the anthracite 
miners in their demand of an eight-hour day, a twenty-per-cent increase 
of wages, and full recognition of the union. Anthracite operators, after 
protracted conferences with the men, agreed in May to concede the eight- 
hour day and wage increases running from seven to fifteen per cent, but 
they refused to establish the closed shop or the checking system by which 
union dues would be taken out of the pay envelopes. This agreement, 
which affects 176,000 men, will last for four years. On March 8, after 
conferences which covered a period of four weeks, an agreement was 
reached between the operators and 200,000 workers in the bituminous 
fields. Fifty thousand men in the Pittsburgh district, however, finding that 
in practice their condition had not been improved, repudiated the agree- 
ment and went on strike toward the end of May. — In February 350,000 
railroad trainmen engaged in the freight service demanded higher pay for 
overtime and an eight-hour day, a hundred-mile run to be regarded as 
equivalent to an eight-hour day if it should take a shorter time. Confer- 
ences between the managers and representatives of the four brotherhoods 
concerned began in New York on June 1. Two weeks later they termin- 
ated without any settlement being reached. Labor leaders, refusing the 
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offer to submit the issue to arbitration before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission or under the Newlands Act, decided to ask for authority to declare 
a strike and afterwards to renew negotiations. The case for the railroads 
was laid before the public in advertisements in the newspapers of the coun- 
try. In April and May small strikes of trackmen and freight-handlers 
occurred on several railroads. A more serious situation was developed by 
the threatened strike of 5000 telegraphers and signalmen of the New York 
Central and the Nickel Plate roads. They demanded recognition of the 
union, a ten-hour day, an advance of 12 to 15 per cent in pay and an an- 
nual vacation of two weeks. Through the efforts of the federal department 
of labor both sides agreed to arbitration; and, on July 7, hearings began in 
New York before a board of three members. — Steamship lines were also 
affected by the unrest of labor. Early in May, because of a strike of tug- 
boat engineers, firemen and deckhands, more than 40 steamers were un- 
able to enter New York harbor to discharge their cargoes. Somewhat later 
a strike of longshoremen hampered the movement of freight. In April the 
Atlantic division of the International Seamen's Union set up a new scale 
of wages, amounting in the case of ordinary seamen to 50 per cent and 
including also an additional 25 per cent on vessels entering the war zone. 
Several steamers delayed their sailing in view of these demands. On the 
liner "Brazos," bound from New York to Porto Rico, the crew, after sign- 
ing articles, enforced payment of the new scale of wages by mutiny ; the 
owners, in order to avoid delay in the delivery of the mails, gave way.— 
On July 23, 600 motormen and conductors employed on street car lines 
in towns lying just north of New York City struck for a minimum wage of 
30 cents an hour. Their main object, however, seemed to be full and 
complete recognition of the union. It soon became evident that the inter- 
national union intended to carry the fight into the city itself. The Third 
Avenue Railway, parent of the companies already concerned in the strike 
and one of the chief surface lines in the city, was forced to discontinue its 
service on July 30. Serious rioting occurred whenever strike-breakers 
attempted to run the cars. Construction work on the New York subways 
was partially interrupted, on April 3, by a strike of several thousand lum- 
bermen and laborers who demanded substantial increase of wages and 
recognition of the union. Blasters, tool sharpeners, and blacksmiths also 
left work. An agreement was reached on April 18 through the mediation 
of Oscar S. Straus, chairman of the public service commission, the men 
receiving a small increase in wages and recognition of the union. At the 
close of June a strike occurred on the motor-bus lines operating in New 
York. A wage increase of 10 to 20 per cent being granted, the men grad- 
ually returned to work. A strike of street railway employees in Pittsburgh 
terminated on May 2 with a compromise agreement under which the men 
secured a moderate wage increase. In November the state constabulary 
were called to Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, to check disorder growing out 
of a strike of car men. The strike continued in spite of local efforts to 
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bring about a settlement. On March 26, cars were wrecked and a number 
of persons injured in rioting at the various points along the company's lines. 
In Trenton, Newark and Orange, New Jersey, ineffective strikes occurred 
on street railway lines during the month of March. Failure also resulted 
at Memphis in July. A car strike in Portland, Maine, began in July, the 
men demanding the reinstatement of certain employees and full recognition 
of the union. — On April 29 a great strike of garment workers in New 
York city began when the manufacturers locked out 30,000 workers and 
the cloakmakers' union ordered 30,000 others employed in so-called 
* ' independent shops ' ' to leave their work and thus prevent the manu- 
facturers from receiving supplies. The latter were accused, by disinterested 
citizens and by the newspapers, of breaking an agreement which had still 
a year to run (see last Record, p. 720). They retorted that the union had 
already broken the agreement and had laid plans for a strike in July. But 
public opinion was most definitely on the side of the workers. A committee 
of distinguished citizens collected funds to relieve the suffering strikers 
whose allowance from the union was insufficient to maintain them and 
their dependents. Late in July a tentative agreement was arranged, but 
as this contained no provision for the arbitration of disputes, the strikers 
refused finally to accept it. — Late in April 14,000 men employed by the 
Westinghouse plant at East Pittsburgh struck after demanding an eight- 
hour day, a wage increase and the reinstatement of two dismissed men. 
On April 30 the strikers forcibly entered the steel mills at Rankin and 
Braddock and forced the workers to leave. In the rioting which followed 
a May-Day parade of strikers, two persons were killed and many injured. 
The state militia then took charge of the disturbed zone. Shortly, after 
the company had finally rejected all demands, the men returned to work 
in order not to forfeit the benefits accruing under the company's depart- 
ments of relief and pensions. Severe rioting also marked strikes at 
Ansonia, Connecticut, in February, and Hastings, New York, in April. 
Wild disorder prevailed in East Youngstown, Ohio, on January 7 when 
several thousand strikers burned the business section of the city and 
attacked the police. Three persons were killed, about a hundred injured. 
The property damage was estimated at $1,500,000. Order was restored 
by the militia. Indictments were found against 26 strikers. 

THE RACE PROBLEM AND LYNCHING.— According to statistics 
compiled by the Tuskegee Institute 25 persons (two of them whites) were 
lynched in the United States during the first six months of 191 6, as com- 
pared with 34 during the same period of 1915. In the latter year 74 per- 
sons were lynched, one-third of them in the state of Georgia. In about 20 
per cent of the cases the negroes were charged with offences against white 
women; in about 30 per cent with murder. In four cases innocence was 
afterwards established. Although public opinion began to show serious 
concern over the frequency of such lawless acts, Georgia has remained the 
chief offender. At the close of the year, nine negroes were killed in Early 
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county as the result of the murder of a plantation manager and the sup- 
posed complicity of negro lodges. Three weeks later five negroes, sus- 
pected of being concerned in the murder of a sheriff, were taken from the 
Worth county jail. The coroner's jury brought in a verdict of '* death by 
strangulation and gunshot wounds at the hands of unknown parties." An- 
other negro was taken from jail and lynched at Cartersville, on February 
25, for assaulting a white woman. Other lynchings occurred at Bonifay, 
Florida, on April 16, and at Waco, Texas, on May 15. In the latter case, 
where the offender had been convicted of assaulting and then murdering a 
white woman, 15,000 people watched him being burned to death on the 
public square. Prompt action by the authorities prevented the capture 
of accused negroes at Muskogee, Oklahoma, on December 26, and at 
Topeka, Kansas, on April 26. — In June damages were awarded to a negress 
in Philadelphia and to a negro in Nyack, New York, for exclusion from 
theatres. — On February 29 the voters of St. Louis approved ordinances 
which compelled the segregation of negroes. These ordinances provided 
that no negro could settle in a city block where the population was white or 
75 per cent white. 

THE DEPENDENCIES. — In January a new bill regulating the govern- 
ment of the Philippines and resembling in many respects the Jones Bill 
of 1914 (see Record of June, 191 5, p. 364) was debated in the United States 
Senate. Discussion centered about the question of independence, a ques- 
tion which had received much attention outside Congress. On February 2 
Senator Clarke offered an amendment providing that full independence 
should be granted in two or four years according to the discretion of the 
President. This amendment was carried by the casting vote of the Vice- 
President. Two days later the Senate adopted the bill by a vote of 52 to 
24, five progressive Republicans (Borah, Kenyon, LaFollette, Norris and 
Works) joining with the Democrats. The Clarke amendment was de- 
scribed by Secretary Garrison, in his letter of resignation (see supra, p. 
23), as " an abandonment of the duty of the nation and a breach of trust 
toward the Filipinos." In the House, 30 Democrats, half of them from 
New York, refused to be bound by the caucus. The Republicans, with 
their assistance, defeated the bill on May 1. The vote was 213 to 165. 
The House then substituted the Jones bill and instructed its conferees not 
to give ground on the Clarke amendment. — It was announced in Novem- 
ber that General C. L. Riggs had resigned as a member of the Philippine 
commission and secretary of commerce and police, his resignation being 
due to disagreements with the governor-general. The legislature adjourned 
on February 5 after enacting several important measures: these provided 
for an inheritance tax, an insular bank with a capital of $10,000,000, the 
purchase of the Manila railroad for $4,000,000, and a pension scheme. 
American employees of the government who file requests before July 31 
are entitled to a retirement pension, the pension amounting to 60 per cent 
of the salary in case of six years' service and full salary in case of ten 
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years' service. For the calendar year 1915 imports aggregated $49,312, 184 
(53 P er cent from the United States); the exports, $53,813,004 (44 per 
cent to the United States). Exports of cigars continued to show a de- 
cline. — The United States House of Representatives passed on May 23 
a bill reconstituting the government of Porto Rico and conferring United 
States citizenship on native male residents. The president of the local 
federation of labor protested to American labor leaders against the brutal- 
ity of the police in dealing with recent strikes. 

IV. LATIN AMERICA 
Mexico. — At the time of his recognition by the United States and eight 
Latin-American States, October 19, Carranza controlled the greater part 
of central and southern Mexico, 75 per cent of the entire republic, accord- 
ing to Secretary Lansing. In the north, however, the states of Sonora and 
Chihuahua and parts of Sinaloa, Durango, and Coahuila remained to be 
conquered from Villa. Lower California was "neutral." And Mexico 
City lived in terror of the bandit land-reformer Zapata, who was still at 
large in Morelos and the Federal District. Owing to the American em- 
bargo on the shipment of arms to his antagonists, the de-facto president 
was able in October to subdue three of Zapata's "generals." In the cam- 
paign against Villa, five thousand Carranza troops were allowed to pass 
through American territory to Douglas, Arizona, where they recrossed the 
frontier and defeated the Villista forces at Agua Prieta, November 2. On 
November 22 a Carranza army captured Cananea in the northern part 
of Sonora, while another column inflicted a loss of two thousand men upon 
a Villa army at Hermosillo, 130 miles to the southwest. These victories, 
and the partial reestablishment of law, order, and business in Mexico City, 
induced Cuba, Great Britain, Spain, and subsequently most of the Euro- 
pean nations to follow the American example in recognizing the Carranza 
government. Diplomatic relations with the United States were placed 
upon a firmer basis by the appointment of Henry Prather Fletcher as Amer- 
ican ambassador to Mexico, in December, and of Eliseo Arredondo as 
Mexican ambassador-designate to the United States. Carranza* s diplo- 
matic representative in Europe was Juan Sanchez Azcona, a prominent 
Liberal journalist, appointed March 1 . — The need for a stable government 
was well attested by the report of the National Railways for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1914, tardily issued in November, 191 5. The gross earn- 
ings had declined from $57,370,282 in 1912-1913 to $34,273,341 in 1913- 
1914; the net profit of $21,345,613 for 1912-1913 had become a deficit 
of $5,315,029 in 1913-1914. The disorders attendant upon the Constitu- 
tionalist Revolution had impoverished not only the railways. The rich 
mines in northern Mexico stood ruinously idle. In many regions of the 
war-wasted country, agriculture and animal husbandry had been paralyzed 
by bandit-soldiery. Indescribable suffering from starvation and typhus 
were endured by the poorer classes. Carranza' s fair promises to protect 



